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The ' Class Book ' has something more in view, than ' to im- 
prove youth in the art of elocution.' Another purpose of the 
work, according to the author, is 'to cherish the love of liberty, 
of virtue, and our country.' The latter considerations appear to 
have had a special influence on the author in the choice of 
his materials, and in part of the title. His work consists of 
selections ' from the best writers of our own country,' and is 
' designed, to be used as a Reading Book in American schools.' 
Now, however praiseworthy these motives may be in their general 
application, we are by no means sure, that they will produce their 
best effects as applied by the author. They have led him to ex- 
clude entirely from his work everything, however valuable, which is 
foreign to our own country. His chief purpose should have been 
to make the best selection possible from the whole and the best 
literature of the language, and it has not been left for us to deter- 
mine what this is or where it is to be found. We may claim some 
of it, in some departments, but as a whole, and as various as full, 
we must look for it abroad. Under these impressions, we cannot 
but say, that we regard the ' Class Book ' as less valuable from 
the voluntary restrictions of the compiler in selecting his mate- 
rials ; and farther, that if we would not only aid by such works 
to form correct habits in reading, but aim also to affect vividly 
and permanently the minds of the young, and excite in them the 
perception and enjoyment of the sublime and beautiful in our 
literature, our selections must always be made from the whole and 
the best of that literature. 



10. — Report of the Committee on Constitutional Affairs to the 
Congress of Buenos Ayres, as contained in the ' Mensagero 
Argentino ' of July 6th, 1826. 

The document here mentioned relates to the new form of gov- 
ernment, which the Congress of Buenos Ayres have had it in agi- 
tation to adopt for the Argentine Provinces. It is well known, 
that among the different kinds of government, which have pre- 
vailed in these provinces, since their release from the tyranny of 
Spain, none has been attended with complete success. For about 
two years a Congress, composed of delegates from the provinces, 
has been in session, for the greater part of the time, in the city of 
Buenos Ayres, deliberating on the general concerns of the coun- 
try, and endeavoring especially to institute a constitutional 
system, which shall meet the views of the people, and attain the 
desired objects of union, strength, and prosperity. 
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As early as April 14th, 1825, the Congress recommended to 
the Committee on Constitutional Affairs, a speedy preparation of 
a plan for a constitution ; but the committee in their first confer- 
ences soon found, that too many difficulties were in the way of 
their proceeding to arrange any systematic plan, which would be 
likely to be approved by all the provinces. It was deemed essential, 
that, as a preliminary step, the opinions of the people on certain 
important points should be obtained, as far as this could be done. 
Accordingly on the 20th of June a law was passed, containing 
the three following directions ; first, that application should be 
made to all the provinces, with a view to ascertain the form of a 
constitution, which each preferred ; secondly, that the mode of 
obtaining the opinion of the provinces should be through their 
representative assemblies, and that where such assemblies did not 
exist, they should be created for the purpose ; thirdly, that the 
opinions thus indicated by the provincial representatives should 
not in any way restrict the authority delegated by the people to 
the congress, for preparing and sanctioning a constitution best 
suited to promote the general interest ; and that the right of ac- 
cepting it should at the same time be preserved to the provinces, 
in conformity with a previous law. 

After waiting a suitable time for returns from the provincial 
assemblies, the result was, that Cordova, Mendoza, San Juan, 
and Santiago del Estero, were for having a federal, representative 
government, or one similar to that of the United States ; those of 
Salta, Tucuman, and Rioja, decided in favor of a representative 
republican government, but one of a central, consolidated form, 
like that of Colombia ; those of Catamarca, San Luis, and Cor- 
rientes expressed no opinion, but confided wholly in the wisdom 
of the congress ; and those of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Entre 
Rios, Misiones, and the Provincia Oriental, had sent to the con- 
gress no opinions, at the time the Report of the Committee on 
the Constitution was made. By various indications, however, 
the sense of the people in these last provinces was pretty well 
known, some of them being for the central, and others for the 
federative system. 

In this stage of the business the Committee' on Constitutional 
Affairs presented a Report to the Congress on the 4th of June 
last, in which they recommend a central form of government, and 
support their decision by a series of arguments. Some of these 
we shall here translate, and. in addition to the general views of 
the committee on the subject of government, they will convey to 
our readers a good deal of information respecting the present 
state of the country. After such preliminary remarks as the 
subject required, the Committee proceed as follows. 
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' In relation to the nature of the government that is most suit- 
able for the provinces of the Union, the people have decidedly 
and constantly called for the representative republic. This is 
not one of those momentary opinions, that are for the most part 
erroneous, and always dangerous ; it is the perpetual, deliberate, 
and permanent wish of the whole nation. The question only 
turns on the form of administration, and may be accurately 
couched in these terms ; Are these provinces to be governed 
under a federal, or consolidated form of administration ? Will the 
order, the liberty, and prosperity of the Republic be better main- 
tained, by dividing it into as many states as there are provinces, 
which, politically leagued under a federal government for the direc- 
tion of national affairs, may yet reserve to themselves the residu- 
ary sovereignty necessary for their own particular management ; 
or by forming all the provinces into one state, consolidated 
under a central government, and charged with the interior ad- 
ministration of all 1 Which of these forms will be most proper 
to organize, preserve, and make happy the Argentine Republic? 

' This question at first sight appears very simple, but it is, in 
truth, exceedingly complex. No form of government has an 
absolute value ; the value of each one is relative to the state of 
society to which it must be applied. The different kinds of gov- 
ernment have been instituted to guaranty to man his rights, and 
without doubt, that is the best, which best secures them. But, 
as the form of government, which is proper to secure the rights 
of the citizen in one society, is not perhaps proper to secure them 
in another, for each association is composed of different elements, 
to which its government must be accommodated, it is important 
to know ours, to feel all its relations, and practically to consider 
its physical, moral, and political circumstances, in order to arrive 
at success in the resolution of this great problem. 

' Among the physical circumstances of our country, the most 
remarkable is that which is presented by the thin population of its 
provinces. Many of those, that bear this name, either have not, 
or scarcely have fifteen thousand inhabitants, thinly scattered 
over an extensive surface. The most are poor, and some in ex- 
treme poverty. If all have, in the fertility of their respective 
territories, the ingredients for future riches, at this day they en- 
joy only scanty productions, which cannot distribute among them 
a fund of public revenues capable of providing for the first neces- 
sities of the community ; and will it be prudent to break up the 
nation into the smallest fractions, with the name of states, when 
of all these, there can hardly be formed one small republic of five 
hundred thousand inhabitants ? Since the history of the ancient 
governments, and the experience of the modern, have made us ac- 
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quainted with the defects of the turbulent democracy of Athens, the 
proud aristocracy of Venice, the rigorous monarchy of Russia, it is 
already a proverb among politicians, that no simple government is 
good, because simple forms are degraded and vicious. Simple 
monarchy, for example, is the supremacy of a monarch, who col- 
lects all power in himself. Oligarchy is the supremacy of the 
rich, the noble, the illustrious, who refer every thing to these 
qualities, at the expense of the oppression of the poor. Democ- 
racy is the supremacy of the multitude, who, proud of their num- 
bers and their strength, discard propriety, knowledge, and virtue, 
and seek to govern in disorder. Mixed forms alone suit modern 
societies ; because separating the vices of each one, they accu- 
mulate the good qualities of all. Thus every government, which 
degenerates too much into a simple form, is dangerous, for it is 
not compatible with the present state of political societies. Such 
would be that of federation in the depopulated situation of our 
provinces. With such a reduced number of inhabitants, they 
can never maintain a suitable representation ; for they must either 
select it from among every class of men, even those incapable 
of exercising political rights, or they must concentrate it in the 
small number of the powerful. The first would terminate in a 
destructive democracy, the second, in an oppressive oligarchy. 
But the committee will return to this point, so worthy of the med- 
itation of the legislators to whom the nation has confided her 
destiny. 

' The moral circumstances of the country, are in most open 
opposition to the form of a federal government. The committee 
will say nothing of the silent resistance, that may be made to this 
species of government by habits acquired from ages of subjection 
to the Spanish government, which was so much further removed 
from a similar organization, as it was more absolute. They will 
not insist on the propensity, or instinct, by which at the moment 
that the provinces shook off the yoke of ancient domination, they 
were led to identify themselves in unity of government, until the 
periods of anarchy awoke the idea of federation. Nor yet will 
they attach much importance to the danger of suddenly abandon- 
ing ancient customs, while they prejudice not the desired liberty, 
or of claiming that new laws should at once form new customs, 
although nations in their infancy, like men, should leave their 
cradle with care, and only in proportion to their powers. The 
committee will only dwell on those more palpable inconveni- 
ences which the moral state of the country presents. 

'The deficiency of intellectual light among our people, is no- 
torious. If our former provincial capitals maintain some estab- 
lishment of public education, the smaller towns have none. The 
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great mass of their inhabitants are destitute of that instruction, 
which a federal government demands for the discharge of public 
duties. Representative, instead of collective and tumultuary 
assemblies of the people ; the separation and marked distinction 
of the three powers, legislative, executive, and judiciary ; and 
the balance, by which the legislative departments are counter- 
poised, are the three grand discoveries which have been made in 
the art of constituting a free government. Without this essen- 
tial equilibrium, every government must experience frequent 
convulsions, as they were suffered by the small republics of 
Greece, till they reached the period of their entire ruin ; and, 
with this system alone of constitutional balances, England, and 
the United States of North America, have practically taught the 
world the mode of establishing and preserving a government 
free, and, at the same time, tranquil. 

' Were our provinces federatively constituted, each one should 
establish its three powers, legislative, executive, and judicial, 
should perhaps divide the legislative power into departments, 
should create the employments, that policy exacts, the system of 
revenues and the other branches of a regular interior administra- 
tion ; while the most of them have no men who can discharge 
such duties, nor revenues that can defray their expenses. Here 
it is that the committee appeal to the practical testimony, the 
familiar conviction, the consciences of the honorable the Repre- 
sentatives and of all their fellow citizens. Let it be observed 
how far the provinces have advanced in the six years of their 
separation. There are some that have not as yet established a 
permanent assembly. The most are destitute of tribunals of 
justice ; they have no men, who can serve them, nor salaries to 
support them. Various citizens of Tucuman have claimed the 
right of bringing appeals in their law suits, to the tribunal of this 
capital, and an honorable deputy from Santa Fe has evinced sim- 
ilar solicitude before the National Government. It is impossible 
that, in the nascent state of education and wealth, there could 
be constituted in each one of our provinces, an interior adminis- 
tration capable of warranting the liberty and rights of the citizens. 

' From what they have effected and what has happened in the 
period since their separation, it is very easy to predict, what will 
occur in the case of federation. Without powers divided, and 
independent, the first ambitious man, who may know how to 
profit by the favor of circumstances, will seize on all public power, 
and this is insupportable tyranny ; or the power will always vi- 
brate between the smallest number of men remarkable for their 
capacity or riches, and this is a miserable oligarchy ; or it will 
be disputed among ambitious competitors, at the expense of the 
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multitude, unfortunately a mere personal instrument, as has 
grievously happened in some provinces within our sight.' 

' There are not wanting some who affirm, that in the last six 
years of their separation and independence, the provinces have 
been predisposed for federal government ; but quite the contrary 
is lamentably the case.' ' Six years have passed ; the prov- 
inces have held in their hands the elements and power for 
organizing themselves ; yet, with the exception of a few, the most 
have advanced in nothing, and many have gone backwards in 
this respect. There are some, who have no institutions, good or 
bad, and who hear no law but the caprice of him who governs. 
It is impossible to feign ignorance of the fact, nor is it right 
longer to conceal it. Let us consult our own conviction ; let 
us hear the clamor of the citizens who suffer ; the echo of distress 
is loud ; it penetrates into these precincts, where sits the majesty 
of the nation, and whence alone thousands of men await the 
remedy and relief. 

' Among other defects, that have originated from the dissolu- 
tion of the general government, has been the separation of nearly 
all the cities from their ancient capitals ; a separation sustained 
by an irrevocable resolution to become more united. Many hon- 
orable deputies bring decisive instructions from the people on this 
point. Such a lacerated state of the whole country may be amend- 
ed by the system of republican unity ; but it would be necessary 
proportionally to mark out the provinces, equalizing the popula- 
tion and the territories, in order to shun the ridiculous metamor- 
phosis of desert fields and wretched people into sovereign states. 

' Far from the provinces having been, in their isolated state, 
predisposed for the form of federal government, there has been 
felt, on all hands, the necessity of consolidating in one homo- 
geneous mass, the dispersed fractions of the union, bringing them 
to a common centre of authority. Permanent habits are not con- 
tracted in six years of disorder. It is certain, that, in this unfor- 
tunate interval, the people incurred the alternative of a servile 
obedience or an anarchical disobedience. It will not happen 
thus, as soon as they may place their interests and rights in the 
hands of the whole nation, who, represented by citizens of her 
immediate choice, cannot contemn the rights and the necessities 
of one portion of the people, without contemning those of all ; 
and those that are not as yet capable of governing themselves, 
will have a safeguard, a certain protection, in the general admin- 
istration of the Republic. 

' If circumstances of a moral nature resist the institution of a 
federal government, political considerations imperiously oppose it. 
The two great objects of all political association, are security and 
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liberty ; but, as it is impossible to obtain the one, without having 
first fortified the other, security ought to precede, and prepare for 
the degrees of liberty, that a nation is capable of enjoying. Se- 
curity is interior or exterior. The interior security of our repub- 
lic, can never be sufficiently consulted in a country like ours, of 
an immense and unpeopled extent, unless by giving to the power 
of the government, an easy, rapid, and strong action, which can 
not be had in the complicated and weak organization of the 
federal system. Exterior security" calls all our attention and 
cares to a neighboring government, monarchical and powerful ; 
which possesses real advantages over us, and, at this very day, 
makes war against us, to sustain the scandalous usurpation of 
a large province of our territory ; a government, whose preten- 
sions are ancient, and a principal object of whose policy will be, 
to make these pretensions interminable, and so much the more 
violent, as our republic may be the weaker. 

' The national constitution ought to provide for the preserva- 
tion of the state in peace, and its greater defence in case of war. 
Thus, in forming ours, all reasons of policy should carry our con- 
sideration to the states that surround us, with whom we are in 
contact, and must maintain immediate relations. Let us refer to 
the republics of Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, and Chile, and we shall 
be admonished that the Argentine Republic should be constituted 
under a government analogous to those governments with which it 
must form and maintain a permanent friendship, that suits the in- 
terests, the policy, and the general cause of free America. But, as 
a fatality, prepared in the contingencies of futurity, might disturb 
the peace, that ought to be perpetual, it is proper to observe that 
we are surrounded, on the one part, by a powerful empire, and, 
on the other, by consolidated republics. 

' A legislative body may, in certain respects, be compared to a 
skilful architect, who, though he cannot depart from the plan, 
that has been given him for the design of the edifice, ought, 
nevertheless, to form, in his mind, the model of the best, in order 
to approximate towards it as much as may be possible in the exe- 
cution. The plan that the provinces have, with mutual consent, 
given us, is that of a representative republican government, but 
in relation to the best form of this kind, they are not agreed. 
The Congress is the architect ; it ought to perfect the plan, with 
that form, which is most congruous to the purposes and objects 
of its constituents. 

' Thus, after having felt the circumstances of the country, 
consulted our own experience, and profited by the documents, 
which the history of others presents to us, the Committee do 
not hesitate to offer to the House, the opinion, which a con- 
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science; faithful to its sacred trusts, dictates. The representative 
republic, consolidated in unity of government, is the only one, 
which levels, on the one hand, the obstacles already designated, 
and guaranties, on the other, all social rights, combining the ad- 
vantages of all free governments, and separating their abuses 
and defects. 

' The Committee would desire, that the Congress, and all citi- 
zens, the friends of a practical and rational liberty, would atten- 
tively pause on this last expression ; for it removes the fears by 
which it is endeavored to alarm the people against the system of 
unity. This is not the unity which characterizes absolute gov- 
ernments, in which the universal law, is the single will of one 
man alone ; it is the unity of representation and power, in which 
the law, that binds all, must emanate from the general will, 
representative of the rights of all.' ' A representative repub- 
lican government of unity, certainly renders all these rights safe ; 
under it the nation governs itself; the law, which it dictates, 
through the medium of its representatives, is its only sovereign, 
safeguard, and friend ; the incapacity of some, is supplied by the 
capacity of others, and no one portion of the people can lose its 
liberty, unless it is lost by the whole nation. 

' Far from the Committee, is the antisocial thought to establish 
unity of power to bind the nation and individuals, depriving them 
of the faculty of providing for their wellbeing. On the contrary, the 
committee think that, after securing national and individual 
rights, the constitution should leave in the hands of the provinces 
themselves, those powers, which they alone, and none better than 
they, can exercise for the improvement of their physical and 
moral situation, for the necessary or useful establishments, that 
they may create, for the enjoyment of their local advantages, in 
everything that may not be essentially dependent on the general 
administration of the nation. This central power should be a 
beneficent power, whose authority may only foster, and never 
blight the principles of prosperity in each province ; like the ac- 
tivity of the sun, which, scattering light and heat through all 
nature assists, and does not obstruct it, vivifies and fertilizes, that 
it may germinate,' produce, vegetate, and ripen. 

' We have, already, practically observed the little, that most of 
the provinces can effect towards governing themselves in an iso- 
lated situation ; and we have, as yet, no lesson from experience 
against the government of unity, which the Committee propose. 
It is true that the multitude, whose philosophy is uniformly fixed 
on effects, feeling all the weight of the calamities, with which the 
country was afflicted, in the governments anterior to the year 
'20, imputed to forms what ought to be attributed to persons 
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alone ; but it is likewise true, that this central power was absolute 
and abusive, and, at this day, no one can condemn, by practical 
arguments, the effects of unity of government. If any positive 
testimony can be opposed, with the appearance of reason, it is 
the example which is offered us by the federal government of the 
United States of North America ; but no one denies the enormous 
difference that exists between the circumstances of that country, 
at the time of its establishment, and those of ours. The thirteen 
states, which, at the moment of their emancipation, were consti- 
tutionally confederated, did not make a perilous and violent 
transition to a new form of government ; they did nothing more 
than perfect an organization as ancient as their existence. In- 
struction was there propagated through all the extremities of the 
territory, and above all, each state was a numerous nation, in 
respect to our desert provinces.' 

Such are the arguments used by the Committee in favor of a 
central government, in preference to a confederated one. They 
are specious, but to us they do not appear altogether sound. The 
recent success of Mexico and Central America, where the popu- 
lation and other circumstances bear a strong resemblance to 
those of Buenos Ayres, affords a practical confutation of these 
arguments in the main. Federative systems have been estab- 
lished in those Republics, which have thus far proceeded with 
harmony, and a good promise of durability. All the Republics 
will inevitably come to this form at last, and it will be of great 
advantage to be placed on the true basis as soon as possible. 



11. — Address on Church Music, delivered by request, on the Even- 
ing of Saturday, October It, 1826, in the Vestry of Hano- 
ver Church, and on the Evening of Monday following in 
the Third Baptist Church, Boston. By Lowell Mason. 

This is on the whole a sensible pamphlet, on a much neglect- 
ed, but interesting subject. We say interesting, for though it is 
unfortunately too true, that this part of the public religious ser- 
vices of our country is generally esteemed unworthy of the atten- 
tion and encouragement of the best educated portion of the com- 
munity ; yet it seems to us, that the frequent recurrence of the 
performance of church music of itself makes it of some impor- 
tance to society at large. There are indeed those among us, who 
would degrade this, as well as every other species of musical per- 
formance, by treating it as a mere address to the senses. The 
combinations of language are the only means of addressing their 
understandings, or of furnishing them with intellectual occupa- 



